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Fourth Hunt— Trapping 


There was almost no autumn that year. Winter struc 
hard. The frozen ground hurt the foxes’ pads and th 
caches to fall back upon. The scent world had ¢ 
night, the intense cold “froze” scent so it could not evaporat 
and the foxes were forced to hunt after daylight when the a 
warmth thawed the oily scent particles sufficiently to allow them 
to rise. 

The habits of the game also changed. Rabbits were no longer 
found in open fields but crouching in brushpiles or sometimes in 
drainpipes. Quail, grouse, and pheasants went to roost deep in 
honeysuckle tangles, as they would have frozen to death in trees, 
The foxes might not have survived the winter had it not been for 
their teamwork. They nearly always hunted in couples now, the 
vixen either following Tod and often stepping in his footprints, 
or else running parallel to him some fifteen yards to one side. 
When they came to a brushpile, they would separate and 
approach it from both sides so that if a rabbit darted out, one or 
the other would be ready. If they passed a drain pipe running 
under a road, one fox would take up a position by one end of the 
pipe while the other ran through it to chase out any rabbits. On 
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these expeditions, Tod would follow the tidges where he had a 
ood view, while the vixen stopped in whatever cover was 

lable. When Tod came to the highest point, he would sit 
sae like a dog and study the surrounding country both with 
Ree and nose. If either brought him word of game, he would 
swing around and try to herd it toward the vixen waiting in 
ambush. So by keeping together they were able to exist, whereas 
either alone would have grown too weak to hunt. 

The intense cold had given both foxes magnificent rich, deep 
pelts dyed burnt orange, lemon, ebony, and ivory. As the foxes 
were color-blind, they could not see their own glory, but the 
coats kept them warm except on the very worst days when even 
Tod had to take refuge in a burrow. 

One morning while Tod was running along a high ridge, he 
saw the Man who had hunted him with Copper following his 
route along a fence line. The Man was alone and had a pack 
basket on his back, but Tod recognized him both by smell and by 
his manner of walking. Tod stopped at once to watch while the 
vixen, thinking he had found game, glided into a rhododendron 


thicket to wait. Curious as usual, Tod watched to see what the 
human would do. The vixen grew tire 


d of waiting and ran up 
the ridge to find out what was going on, but when she saw the 
Man she turned away at once. ‘The vixen had no curiosity about 
humans, only a deep dread. Tod, on the other hand, had been 
brought up by a human and lived near them all his life. He 
knew they were potentially dangerous, as were hounds, but he 
was confident of his ability to outwit a hound and equally 
confident he could outwit humans, whom he regarded as a kind 
of a hound but capable of killing at a distance. As the Man had 
no gun, he was temporarily harmless. 

Seeing he was absorbed with the distant figure, the vixen 
went about her own business while Tod, after waiting until the 
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Man was out of sight, trotted down the hill and be an t 
him, stepping in his tracks. ‘Tod enjoyed the game of : tai 
exactly in footprints just as when a pup he had fol] oil PPing 
mother’s footprints to make sure not to get lost. As the ie is 
the Man’s stride was so different from his own, Tod a . of 
time. When he found that the Man had left the route cee 
fence line and gone out into a field, Tod followed in hie a ‘i 
still playing his game. Then he stopped suddenly, py, ‘ 
caught the strong odor of fish oil. ad 

Tod recognized the scent, having occasionally caught chy} 
and sunfish during summer droughts when pools were low. hs 
smell was very powerful indeed—there even seemed to be some 
skunk mixed with it—and it exerted a strong attraction, |, Was 
not so much that Tod liked to eat fish as it was that he enjoyed 
the smell for its own sake. Some smells fascinated Tod, such as 
well-rotted manure, and he liked to roll in them. 

Still following the Man’s trail, ‘Tod hurried on, thus making a 
wide swing as the human had done. Now he caught two more 
odors—the scent of fox urine and the delicious smell of nicely 
decayed woodchuck. Looking up, Tod saw ahead of him the 
unmistakable cache of another fox. 

Tod was outraged. This was his hunting grounds. Fearful that 
the intruder might still be about, he approached slowly and 
cautiously, sniffing at every step. The stranger had left his urine 
scent mark on a thistle to establish property rights, and Tod's 
nose told him the woodchuck cache was right by the thistle. He 
could easily see where the other fox had scratched up the ground 
in front of the cache with his hind feet after leaving the scen" 
marker, for there was a V of torn earth, the apex at the thistle 
and the sides stretching away from it toward his fence-line tral 
Tod was hungry, and there was also the satisfaction of teaching 
this interloper a lesson by stealing his cache. 
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court Hunt Tod would have scented the fish-oil lure while 
Or wae his usual route and cut directly Over to it, thus 
‘ ong 
walking 


, V through the open end. But because he had 
roaching the he came in from behind th hist] 
app st the Man, he c € thistle, 
seen follow uble, he dug up the piece of woodchuck and bolted 
with : pate pea strong and attractive, Although most of 
it, The eee in the cache, a few drops had fallen in the 
it Oy thle there might be another cache hidden there, 
hal began to dig. The ground was Surprisingly soft, and he 
made it Ay. 


Suddenly there was an explosion. The earth under his nose 
flew in all directions. Something leaped up through the loose 
dirt, and two jaws flashed together with a terrible snap. Tod 


went straight up in the air, landed on all four feet, and fled like a 
flicker of light. Then, seeing h 


© was not pursued, he made a long 
swing and came slowly back. 

The thing was lying on top of the ground, motionless. After 
circling it for half an hour 


his hunts, he had often run across iron horseshoes in pastures, 
crawled und 


er iron manure spreaders, and used iron fences as 
Scent posts. Iron meant nothing to him, and even if the thing 
had smelled to high heaven of iron and been left lying on the 
Surface of the ground, Tod would have stepped into the middle 
of it without a second thought. The forest-bred vixen would se 
avoided it as she would have avoided anything connected sas 
man, even a dropped handkerchief or a mislaid spoon, but 
ad no such feelings. oT 
Very carefully, he extended one paw iy ere ae his 
Moved slightly, and Tod sprang back. After 
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head on one side, he poked it again. By now he ie 
that the thing was lifeless in spite of the way it had ie 
chain was attached to it, and by pulling the his Tod ved, A 
drag it off, but the chain was fastened to a stake that a to 
After trying to pull the stake up, and failing, Toq ae it 
ly urinating over the whole affair. et 
contemptuously g y 
Curious rather than alarmed, Tod continued to tie 

ck th 
Man. Half a mile farther on, he smelled the fish-oj] again e 
following the odor, came on another of the curious chee and, 
time a burdock had been used as a scent post with the <4 

. ‘ ; , Me 
scratch-mark V in front of it. Profiting from his previous en. 
ence, Tod swung around and unearthed the cache from te 
of the burdock, but his constant curiosity prompted him to see i 
there were another of the iron things in the V. With a careful 
paw, Tod dug in from the side of the V; and sure enough, within 
a few inches he touched a hard, curved edge. At once Tog 
pulled back, expecting to see this one also leap into the air with a 
snap, but nothing happened. With fantastic delicacy of touch, 
Tod reached under the object and gave it the same flip he 
occasionally used to toss a mouse out of its tunnel. Then he got 
his explosion. This time Tod felt so proud of himself he not only 
urinated on the object but covered it with his feces as well. 

Tod had now acquired two fine pieces of delicious woodchuck, 
well seasoned, and was beginning to enjoy this business. 
Hurrying on, he found several more of the caches, each with one 
of the iron objects buried beside it, and he conscientiously sprang 
them all. Then that evening he came on one that had quite a 
different smell—a heavy, skunklike odor—and trotting over to 14 
Tod found a mink caught by one foot. 

The tortured animal had torn up the ground in a circle around 
the central stake. It lay there panting, watching Tod. Tod’ 
impulse was to spring in and kill the helpless captive; but howe 


j 7 
Trappe 34 
fourth Hunt ick: and nar around the fatal Circle. 
| of rate d to do more than turn its head. T 
was £00 ane mink writhed to its feet, his 
me closet, the h pain, the prisoner tolled 

ca ed with pain, 
_ Craz hing on the iron, and then in 

c 

teeth Tod felt no sympathy for the 
own fo frightened as well as fascinated 
ae realize what had happened, and k 
oh. approaching the mink as closely 


leaping back to run wildly about, half hy 
a bewilderment. When the m 


fearfu 


The mink 
hen as Tod 
and tore at the 
© ground, his 
is “gony tore at his 
mink, yet the whole 
him. He could only 
©pt running back and 
as he dared and then 
Sterical with excitement 
ink lay on its side at the edge of 
8, Tod crawled in on his belly 
touching, and crouched there, 


at the mink inquisitively until a 
him retreat. 


Sing, 
on t 


to connect with his past experiences, 


é * e was 
for to Tod a t could seize a living creatur 


alive, 

Tod was 
being h 
track ) 
Which 


nything tha 


just to 
profoundly puzzled. He had pars sre to 
unted by hounds, as the method a i. manner in 
iM was not fundamentally different nade to shoot him 
he himself tracked quarry. The linet he realized the 
at a “tossing had not unduly alarmed aad how a siete 
‘anger of firearms—for he are aid drove him a 7 
Would wait in ambush for him se the way he and his ma 
‘Pot; after all, this was not too un 
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herded game to each other. These iron thin 

problem totally alien to his way of thought. Still, hes Set 
chase him nor could they kill from a distance, He ss 
out more about them. 

From then on, Tod made a circuit of the trapline ey 
He invariably sprang each trap after eating the ba 
no advantage from springing the traps; he sim 
it. Except for the brief rutting season, he took 
and generally obtaining food was so simp] 
routine. Tod was bored and he had an active 
diet caused him to develop techniques not 
game but also for devising means of getting g 
by climbing into a sloping tree and then jum 
grapevines from above) and learning how 
garbage cans. He had become intensely curio 
he encountered, and delighted in experime 
objects to see what would happen. Much of his hunting was Play 
rather than a desire for food. He would go out of his way to stalk 
a squirrel because he knew how difficult squirrels were to catch, 
If he succeeded, he often did not bother to eat his kill-the 
satisfaction of the hunt was enough for him. He enjoyed spring 
ing the traps because it was a difficult thing to do, coupled with 
just enough danger to make it exciting. 

He tried taking the vixen around the trapline with him, but 
she was terrified of the whole business and could not imagine 
why he found this dangerous sport so pleasurable. She had a 
deathly fear of man and all his works, and once he showed her 
that there were traps in the V’s before the nice-smelling baits, she 
refused to go anywhere near them. Being more cautious, she ra" 
fewer risks, but she also learned nothing about traps. Tot 


Be er 
became so expert at springing them he grew cocky and o¥ 
confident. 
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<jonally Tod would find another an; 
another fox, for the trapline was not vi oes hig a often 
use it was winter, Tod had no hesitation ay range; and 
adjacent properties. When the captive was t trespassing 
ysvally 4 this-year’s pup. The sight of the tra bier fox, it was 
Tod half mad with anxiety. He would run ox invariably 
ny his frenzy occasionally charging at the victim oe crying, 
to attack him, and then later digging up a aii ough about 
bringing it to him. Tod did not ; of food and 
doomed fox—even if he could h ai Aloe sorry for the 
ave released him it ; 
whether he would have done so, although in the it is doubtful 
his parental feelings might well have te case of a pup 
cause him to save the prisoner. The strong enough to 
from the captive like a stinkin ci t reac nt of fear that poured 
the odor of a vixen in heat =. oe ; seer Tod’s mind, just as 
normally. He seemed to go tem whee aan for him to behave 
he would bring the prisoner a, y insane. Yet the fact that 
showed he was not entirely indiff (which was never eaten) 
was especially attentive to pu ise to the captive’s fate. He 
Gs is ee SET a A a oh would often stay with them 
until then, he would slip away n was coming. Then, and not 
One morni i an 

hemlocks, oe os was lying up in the lea of a stand of 
standing feud ae "ed ed in the valley. There was a 
spoiled some of his — A ce jays; Many 4 time they had 
eesnliig aiding (hac aeiaine fe stalks by flying down and 
the jays as centiacl Auer his quarry. Even so, Tod used 
screamed at anythin a ae they screamed at him they ako 

Tod lay for som omen accniney aaa 
yelling at an owl ee ¢ listening to the jay. The bird might be 
Woods when da toes not been able to make it back to the 
ek wire yagRk overtook him, or even at another fox. Still, 
special note of insistency in this bird’s voice that 
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made Tod suspect he saw a man. Finally Tog ; 


ey ; OSE, Ste 
and made a swing downwind to Investigate, teh | 

There was a good breeze blowing, and as Tod alid 
through the cover—for in broad daylight he eter ‘long 
himself if he could help it—he caught the stron Smel] 
Man. If he had been on one of the farms where Of the 
supposed to be, ‘Tod would have paid no atte 
would the jay have screamed. But the Man 
grown slope of a hill, one of Tod’s favorite 
where men never went if they were attend 
affairs. 

Still keeping downwind of the human, 
the cover until he could see him. He wa 
caches. For the first time, Tod saw how the 
the V. 

When the men finally left, Tod went Over to 
Everything looked as usual, but he circled the S 
time. He could smell the fish-oj] lure and the bait~it was 
muskrat this time. At long last, he edged in cautiously, alert fo, 
any new device that might be awaiting him. With his nose he 
checked every inch of the ground as he progressed, not only for 
the smell of iron but also for the odor of freshly turned earth, He 
also used his eyes, studying the ground ahead before putting his 
foot down to see if anything had been disturbed. His whele 
body was tense, ready to leap instantaneously if the ground 
moved beneath him. Occasionally he would pat the ground 
lightly with one extended forepaw before putting his weight on 
the spot. 

He reached the edge of the V, Sniffing, he could easily smell 
the iron thing under the loose soil. Always heretofore the traps 
had smelled of butternut wood or balsam, which hid the odor of 
Iron, but there was no scent here except that of the trap. Tod 
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see oe it was. Delicately he Ss out earth 
oil af it until he could insert one paw underneath, Then 

gies” 
“ gave - aot g up, the trap went off under the ground, and 

ae a describable horror felt the Jaws seize his paw. The 
Tod ee set upside down. Even as the jaws closed, Tod 
ie vaneele backward. His foot tore free. Tod was so amazed 
a startled he stood staring at the partly exposed trap. Then ina 
blind fury he tore it up by the chain and shook it like a rabbit. 
The jaws were still slightly open, for a small stone had wedged 
between them. In his relief and anger, Tod defecated on the 
thing until he could force nothing more from his st 
bowels. He left the trapline alone for the next couple 
because his foot was still sore; but the temptation to ou 
human proved so strong that on the third mom 
to checking the line. 

So exquisitely sensitive was Tod’s touch 
experimentation he could tell by 
how they were set. If they were se 
them up from below. 
from the top until 
loose. For two night 
the line, confident 
These traps were 


ourth 


raining 
of days 
twit the 
ing, he went back 


that after a little 
feeling the edges of the traps 
t in the normal way, he flipped 
If they were set upside down, he dug down 
he reached the release catch and jarred it 
s he systematically sprang all the traps along 
now that he understood the whole system. 
not chained to a stake, but to a drag that 
moved with the trap so a fox could not free himself by a quick 
Jerk as Tod had done before. 

The next night he found a cache freshly baited, and located 
the trap without trouble. He dug under it. It was upside down, 
so Tod began to dig in from above. The trap jumped nee 

. instant there 
him. The jaws flew shut on his paw. At the = ee 
Was another explosion under the trap. ee al 
One above the other, the bottom one upside down. 
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In his fear and agony, Tod ran blindly, the drag 
behind him. Going at top speed, Tod tore between tye tg 
Here the drag caught. There was a sudden rackin . TOcks 
flung Tod down, but when he got up again he was free a that 
had been torn from his paw. * trap 

Tod limped for many days afterward. It would 
ible that after such a lesson he would again return 
traps, yet he did. Tod needed excitement almost as 
did food. The jug hunters with their nocturnal 
provided it for a while, but the country was getting bui} 
now, and the jug hunters came no more. When Tod was sla 
with a trap, little spasms of delightful ecstasy trembled throu ; 
him as the threat of imminent danger set his adre ° 
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pumping fluid through his veins. After such an experience, Tod 
could eat the bait with a satisfaction impossible under any other 
circumstances; and when he rejoined the vixen, he would even 
try to mount her in play as he never did otherwise. He could no 
more forego the divine emotion that only danger induced than 
he could forego the sexual drive. It was to those pulsing shots of 
adrenalin that Tod owned his quicksilver reflexes, and his whole 
being revolved around them. He was prepared to run great risks 
to obtain that thrill, and besides, he had not been really seriously 
hurt—as yet. 

Tod now worked out a new trap-springing technique. Using 
the side of his paw and employing delicate, surface strokes, he 
would brush away the loose dirt covering the pan of the trap. 
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Tod usually lay on his side when pertorming this 


Once the trap was uncovered, ‘Tod could then see h 
and how best to deal with it. 

Tod began to notice a new odor to the traps—the ace: 
of filed steel where the rough edges of the pin and 
had been filed away to give the trap a hair-trigger se 
developed so fine a touch at the ticklish operation 
the pan that no matter how lightly the trap might 
not spring it. Now Tod was sure he was safe; ma 
more to show him. 

One evening as Tod lay brushing the loose earth from 
pan, he felt something prick his paw. When Tod tried to jerk hj 
paw away, the thing’s curved tip clung to his fur for a fraction ir 
a second—only a fraction, but enough to set off the tr A 
fishhook had been soldered to the pan, and this time Tod ide 
caught full and fair. 

Tod spun around and ran. For a wonderful moment he 
thought he could escape even with the trap fastened to his foot, 
as he had before, but when he came to the end of the chain he 
was thrown down with a force that sent spasms of torture up his 
leg. This time the chain was not fastened to a drag, but to a 
stake. Now it was Tod’s turn to rave and tear at the iron jaws, to 
bite at his own leg, to tear up the ground in a circle around the 
immovable stake, and finally to fall exhausted and panting on 
the snow. He fought in silence; no sound escaped him in spite of 
his pain. Time and again he rushed the full length of the chain, 
only to be brought down again. 

He tried to chew his foot off, but it was not numb enough yet 
to be anesthetized. He knew well what would happen to him 
when the trapper returned. He had smelled the fate of other 
foxes caught in the bloody snow. Frantic, Tod made ee 
rush, racing from one side of the circle he had made strap ; 
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4cr0ss £0 the far edge. Again he was pulled off his feet, but the 
sbrupt yank had jerked his foot a fraction of an inch clear. 

Tod collapsed gasping. Spasms of pain ran up his leg, and he 
wanted to do nothing but lie still and suffer. Still, he forced 
himself to stand, and then made another tush. The fearful 
earing jetk was almost more than he could bear, but again his 
pad was pulled slightly through the trap’s jaws. Again and again 
he made the effort, until his tortured brain refused to function 
and he fought in a haze of suffering without purpose or hope, yet 
always running the full length of the long chain to build up 
momentum for the final yank. How many rushes he made he did 
not know; yet finally, after one rush, he pitched forward and 
somersaulted on the snow. He struggled to his feet and charged 
on again. This time the chain did not yank him back, and he 
went on and on, falling, recovering himself, and still making 
wild rushes, unable to realize that at last he was free. 

He could see nothing and smell nothing, yet he fought his 
way forward, caroming off trees and plunging through brush. 
Then he felt himself falling, and hit ice-cold water. As he went 
under, the shock brought him to his senses. Too weak to 
struggle, he let the current carry him downstream. He was 
drowning but he did not care. A bridge of ice had formed across 
the stream, and here he was stranded. For hours, Tod lay there 
barely conscious. The deep black of the shadows faded into gray 
as day came under an overcast sky. Still Tod did not move. 

Then he heard it—Copper’s deep-mouthed bay. The sound 
was far upstream where the trap was. The Man had brought the 
hound to trail him. Dimly Tod heard the hound triumphantly 
throwing his voice on the well-marked line, and then the baying 
ceased, Copper had come to the stream and was checked. 

He would not be checked long, and Tod knew it. He had 
leamed from experience that the hound understood well how to 
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run the banks until he picked up the trail again, T 
himself up the shore. Whenever he tried to stind thagoey 
buckled under him, and he was too weak to run a ri is . 
Foot by foot he wormed his way along through a Ping is ee 
planted for a watershed. Of course the hound would § ANtat; 
he had crawled up the bank; still, he had to go on, 
Raindrops began to leak through the mat of needleg . 
The drops came down more and more heavily until, ae 
force of the storm broke, rivulets formed, poarih : 
around him toward the stream. Soon the whole hillside and 
awash. Tod had been pulling himself forward with the ae ih 
of his good leg, but that could no longer hold in the ath aw 
water. He was finished. Tod collapsed and waited for the end of 
He heard the Man and Copper coming along the far beat J 
the stream. Then came the sound of splashing as they crossed 
Now they were on his side. It would not be long now. 
Automatically, Tod’s nostrils twitched, trying to smell them 
but the torrential rain had washed all scent away. The Man an F 
Copper passed within ten feet of him, the Man calling encour. 
agement to the hound. Then they went on. Tod lay still, not 
believing his good luck. Surely they would return. They never 
did 


nd w 


The rain stopped shortly before noon. Tod was sufficiently 
recovered to limp to an old woodchuck hole he knew and crawl 
down it. Here he lay for two days. 

It was the vixen who found him. Several times during those 
two days Tod had heard her bark, calling for him, yet he had not 
answered. He was too despondent to care. On the evening of the 
third day he was so desperate for water he crept down to the 
stream for a drink, and the vixen, casting about through the 
woods, hit his trail. She followed it to the woodchuck burrow. 

Having found him, the vixen had no idea what to do. She 
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seemed more annoyed than sympathetic, snarling and hissing at 
the burrow’s mouth, although when she wriggled down the hole 
she licked his injured foot assiduously. Then she went hunting 
for herself. She brought him no food that night, but the next 
evening she arrived with a rabbit. Apparently she had not 
brought it as food; she had killed the rabbit on her way and 
carried it with her, not finding a good place to cache it in the 
frozen ground. Tod was now furiously hungry, and when the 
vixen crouched down by the burrow and started to eat the rabbit, 
not knowing what else to do with it, Tod pulled himself out and 
attacked her. After a hissing, Snapping, screaming session the 
vixen retreated while Tod bolted the still-warm flesh. Afterward, 
he felt much stronger. The vixen stood watching him, and from 
then on, brought him food regularly. 

A fierce cold spell set in that actually benefited the foxes, 
although Tod had to lie on his injured foot to keep it from 
freezing. After dark, the vixen canvassed the plantation, stepping 
lightly over the guano six inches deep left by thousands of 
grackles, cowbirds, and starlings that used the pines as a roost. 
Every few yards she would find a bird frozen to death, and after 
eating her fill she would bring the rest to Tod. She could carry 
three birds at one time, lining them up side by side and then 
carefully running her long lower jaw under the trio and lifting 
them together. Gradually Tod recovered. Luckily for him, no 
bones had been broken, although he would always favor that 
foot, especially after a hard night’s run. 

At long last, Tod had learned his lesson and from then on he 
stopped playing with traps. The very odor of the fish-oil lure was 
enough to cause him to make a wide detour. He even sedulously 
avoided the caches of other foxes, not knowing for sure if they 
were genuine or a trapset. The most luscious woodchuck or 


delightfully “high” muskrat could be buried temptingly a few 
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inches from the surface, and it was safe from Tod. He rol 
ran casually over horseshoes or bits of old iron; the mere : On 
such things alarmed him. “Nt of 

In spite of her innate fear of man, the vixen Wag 
indifferent to danger than Tod. She had neither Tod’s te. 
experience nor his knowledge of traps, and as long a 
presence of man was not too obvious she felt that she a a 
Although she was routinely cautious, she did not adopt i 
elaborate precautions that Tod did now that he had ¢, : 
understanding of how a trap and a man worked together, - 

There came a severe blizzard, and for once the foxes Were 
hard put to find food. Territorial boundary lines were forgotten 
as all foxes roamed the countryside indiscriminately in thei 
search. In a pinch, they could dig up corncobs in the fields, fing 
a few forgotten windfall apples, or even chew the bark of 
branches; but the craving for meat grew increasingly intense, |; 
was not simply hunger: the meat provided protein their systems 
craved, and the fur or feathers of their quarry gave them oik 
they needed. Even a mouse became a valuable catch, and every 
morning there were fresh tracks around the farmers’ chicken 
houses, which were seldom bothered in better times. 

Then one evening Tod and the vixen came on a bonanza. Ina 
slight depression half a mile from a farm, they found a dead 
sheep. Crows had already been feeding on it, and four-footed 
scavengers, for the snow around the carcass was polka-dotted 
with tracks. 

Hungry as they were, the foxes did not go in, even though all 
signs showed that the carcass was innocent enough and not even 
their trained noses could detect the odor of man scent. They 
circled the carcass, testing every wisp of breeze from every angle, 
still not daring to approach within fifty yards. They returned the 


hd . . . e S. 
second night, and this time dared to come within twenty y@ 
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4 dog had been feeding on the sheep, tramping down the snow 


i jround the body and leaving his heavy scent. Obviously 
Ot os Wad happened to him. Even so, the foxes were not yet 


fourth 


entirely convinced. 

On the third night most of the sheep had been devoured, and 
the foxes could resist the odor of the meat no longer. The dog 
had been back, going straight into the carcass, as dogs will. Yet 
the foxes refused to go straight in. After circling the sheep 
several times, they headed for a little mound that overlooked the 
depression. From this eminence they could study the situation 
before making the final decision. 

Wind had kept the top of the mound clear of snow. As they 
bounded up the slope, Tod abruptly checked. Something about 
the look of the bare earth bothered him. He had a feeling it had 
been disturbed. He stopped, rigid and sniffing. There was no 
man scent, yet could he or could he not detect the faintest smell 
of turned earth? Tod swung around to get the full strength of 
the night breeze. He still could not be sure, but he did not like 
the look of things. There was a certain quality about the bare 
patch that reminded him of the deadly V's. He continued to 
hang back. 

Unhesitatingly, the vixen ran to the top of the mound. She 


was too wary to approach the sheep, but the mound was isolated 


and safe enough. Tod saw the earth leap up, and even though he 
was twenty feet away he bounded back. He was rigid, his hair 
standing up with fright until he looked twice as big. The vixen 
went straight up into the air, fell, and tried to run, but the trap 
had her. Frantically she rushed to and fro; this time the stake 
chain was shorter, and she could not get up enough momentum 
to jerk free. She rolled on the snow, fore at the steel jaws, pulled 


and strained. It was useless. 


Tod ran about helplessly. There was, indeed, nothing he 
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could do. As the night went on, half a dozen other foxes ¢ 
drawn by the fearful odor of terror and despair tha Ks Cin, 
from the doomed vixen. Like Tod, they rushed aroun J itt Up 
They made no attempt to dig up the stake, help the ies essly, 
on the chain, or try to release her. Perhaps they were ie : 
of the strange device. Even Tod, who understood traps sa Taid 
incapable of solving such a problem. Clever as Tod had be 
learning how to spring traps, it had never occurred to him t 
up a stick in his mouth and hit the pan or even to rol] 
onto the pan with his nose—a simple feat for him. Tog could 
“reason” in a sense, but only in certain ways and in Certain 
combinations of circumstances. He could not deduce by reason 
how a trap worked or the logical way of coping with one. 

When dawn came, all the foxes left but Tod. He stayed with 
the gasping, beaten vixen until he saw the distant figure of the 
Man plodding over the light crust on snowshoes with his pack 
basket on his back and Copper at his heels. Then he slipped 
away. He returned that night, but the vixen was gone and the 
smell of death was heavy on the mound. 

In December, ‘Tod felt the old pulsing in his testicles, and 
once again he began to listen for the sound of a barking vixen 
and snuff the night winds. His old, reliable guides, the scent 
posts, were now largely useless to him, for he was suspicious of 
the smell of strange fox urine, which he associated with a trap. 
Although he spent hours barking from hilltops, no vixen am- 
swered him. Indeed, he heard few dog foxes. Several times Tod 
had found foxes in traps or come on a trap that held nothing but 
a chewed-off foot. The winter’s trapping had decimated the fox 
population until there were only a few left. As a result, foraging 
was much better and finding food had again become a minor 
consideration for Tod. 

By January, the few remaining dog foxes were in full rat, and 
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font Hu ral of them drifted away to search for Mates 
peat siete stayed on. He hated to abandon his beloved 
ene nose told him there was no vixen in heat within a 
is 
i f fifteen miles. 
fai J 


.ag down a well-padded trail by a laurel thicket, Tod 
Trotting lled the odor he had been longing for—the scent of 
suddenly es vixen in heat. Instantly he burst into a wild run, 
ihe urine A obviously squatted by a scent post only a few 
The ier and the odor was so fresh she could not be 
ards cs ailing her would be easy. Even as Tod broke int 
ae de, he was knocked to one side, and another dog fox, 
maddened by the odor, tore past him, Raging, Tod sped after the 
white tip of his rival’s brush. Only a few feet apart they shot 
along the trail. 


Ahead, in a narrow part of the trail between two bushes, was a 
small tuft of meadow grass. This was the scent post, for the odor 
came from it. The vixen had crouched here to leave her mark 
before going on. 


long 


0 his 


Even thought Tod was doing his utmost to pass his rival, the 
other fox ke 


pt ahead of him and reached the narrow section of 
the path first. Two sticks, a little more than a foot apart, had 


fallen across the path on either side of the tuft, and Tod’s rival 
bounded 


over the first one. As his forefeet hit the ground, there 
came the now all too familiar sound of clashing jaws. 
ys and ran. Behind him he heard the other 
and this frightened him even more. The fox was 
hree legs and Tod could hear the rattle of the — 
mping of the drag. He redoubled his efforts : 
elf running alone. A thrashing in the laurels told = 
d caught and the trapped animal was flinging ae : 
ong the tough stalks. Tod circled downwind a 
listen. Then he hurried away. 


Tod twisted sidewa 
Ox Tunning, 
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Toward dawn, Tod's ever-present curiosity made hi 

His nose told him that there was a second dog fox in oe Tetum, 

. F ill ang 
trap by the treacherous tuft of grass. Still wistfully hopin the, 
vixen might be involved in the business somehow, 'T Sy ic that 4 
the laurels, if only to sniff that thrilling perfume. ek 
ise, he smelled the Man and C Y afte, 

sunrise, he sme opper and then heard 
hound’s bay as he tracked down the two prisoners ale the 
tangled by their drags in the bushes. After the Man ; ne 
N and hoy, 4 

had gone, Tod returned to the fatal spot and examined it ¢ 

i ‘ % ) j TOm a 

discreet distance. The vixen’s urine had been replenished 
the torn ground was now smooth again. Tod made no atte . 
— Mpt at 
further examination. He knew well what lay beneath th 
innocent-looking earth and that there was no chance of findin 
new mate here—only death. e 
A few nights later, Tod did scent a vixen. He followed th 
. . . . . € 
odor swiftly, yet not with the wild, impulsive speed he would 
once have shown, for he was now suspicious of everything. He 
found the vixen crouching in abject terror while a dog fox tried 
to mount her. She was young, and so starved her coat seemed to 
hang on her in folds. Her brush was ragged; her pads were wom 
and sore, her flanks hollow, her eyes hot. Even so, she was a 
vixen, and in season. Tod began to circle in his usual fashion, 
but the dog fox rushed him. At first Tod tried to hold him of 
with his long forelegs, and then lost his temper and fought. The 
two males were equally matched, and the fight raged through 
the blackberry bushes, down a bank, and among the trees until 
the combatants reached an open space where they both decided 
to have it out. The other fox was an old fighter, and the scars on 
his head showed white as the tension of his jaw muscles pulled 
the skin taut around his muzzle. He came in with open Ja” 


Tod, remembering his first fight, folded his forelegs under him 
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and made a ea for cs oe sliding in on his belly. He 
rastened 10 2 foreleg an oa to shake. The stranger rolled 
sh him; Tod lost his grip and the foxes broke apart. 

Tod reared up and mounted the other fox from in front, 
grabbing him by the left stifle. The Stranger fought savagely, 
planting his hind feet against the ground and straining to break 
the hold. There was no more hissing or screaming, only a 
gubdued grumble as the foxes struggled together. The punish- 
ment was more than the stranger could take, and he turned his 
head away. That meant he was weakening. Tod himself could 
barely stand and his legs shook under him, but seeing his 
opponent turn gave him fresh confidence. 

Both foxes now fought for the head and nose. Tod grabbed for 
the stranger's throat but missed, his jaws making an audible 
snap. Then he got his stifle hold again. He lay down to keep the 
stranger from getting to his throat and began to work his jaws in 
to reach the bone. The stranger was almost done by now, and 
covered with blood, yet he kept fighting. Tod shifted his hold to 
the other’s belly. That did it. The stranger collapsed, lying as 
though dead, his jaws fixed in a snarl. For a few seconds Tod 
stood over him, fangs bared before contemptuously turning 
away. The defeated stranger continued to play dead until Tod 
was gone. 

The vixen showed no more interest in Tod than she had in 
the other dog fox. She lay on the ground with hardly energy 
enough to snarl, and Tod, in spite of his frantic sexual urge, did 
not know what to do. She was so puppy-like and helpless that 
eventually Tod’s memory of his own pups asserted itself and he 
went off, dug up a squirrel cache he remembered, and brought it 
back. When he returned he found another dog fox with the 
vixen, but this male fled at once at the sight of the torn, bloody, 
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then, retreating a few paces, sat down to watch. ies and 
long time she ate it, snarling at him as she did so, : long 

Mating did not take place until the next night, althoy h 
never left her side and had to drive off two other ma or 
the long wait. The vixen behaved as though she had 
bred before, and whenever he approached her, she spun ar 

. . ; ‘ : . Ound 
to face him with open, grinning jaws. When it was Over, sh 
seemed to feel a great sense of relief. He brought her More She 
and after that she followed him docilely enough, treading ne 
exact tracks and humbly accepting anything he offered _ - 

- He 
showed her his regular routes and the boundaries of his Tange 
and by spring they were an old, established married couple. 

Trapset after trapset was laid for him, but Tod avoided them 
all. He always came up to anything that could possibly be bait, 
even a frozen sparrow, with extreme caution; and no matter how 
ingeniously hidden the traps were, the Man had to leave some 
traces of scent, for he could not fly. He took to wearing rubber 
boots when he set his traps to avoid leaving any human scent in 
his tracks, but Tod came to associate the smell of rubber with the 
human, and avoided it. Often the boots themselves left almost no 
odor; but because the Man would walk through grass or weeds, 
enough of the plants adhered to the boots to alert Tod, for, just 
as he had learned to connect the odor of rubber with the Man, 
he learned to associate the odor of crushed herbage with the 
boots. No matter what precautions the Man took, Tod could 
detect his presence. 

Trotting along the bank of a stream one evening, Tod caught 
the odor of cat. Of all foods, Tod especially liked cat. He had 
once found a dead cat thrown out on a garbage dump, 4” 
sampled it. It was delicious, and Tod had never forgotten the 
taste. He followed the smell as easily as a man would have 
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followed a bright light, and found part of a nicely “high” cat on a 


tiny jsland in the a a couple of feet from the bank. 

Tod disliked getting his feet wet, and in spite of the cold this 
stream was free-flowing, for it came from a s 
the hillside. Zigzagging back and forth to 
every inch of ground and got 
his way in. He found that the 
farthest one had the piece of 
the bank was bare. By stepp 
easily reach the cat. 


Tod meticulously went up and down the bank, checking for 
man scent or signs. There were none. Then he crossed the 
stream by means of a fallen hemlock log and checked the farther 


bank. Still no signs. He crossed again and went back to look the 
situation Over. 


pring trickling out of 
make sure he covered 
every flicker of scent, Tod worked 
re Were two of the tiny islands; the 
cat lying on it, and the one nearest 
ing on the nearest island, he could 


For all his cleverness it never occurred to Tod to wonder how 
a piece of cat could get on an island in a stream. He knew only 
that it was there and that there was positively no man scent. It 
had to be all right. Gingerly he advanced one forefoot onto the 
nearest island. It was so small there was only one place he could 
step. 

As he bore down on his foot preparatory to reaching for the 
cat, he felt something crinkle under his pad. What it was Tod 
had no idea, but his lightning-quick reflexes made him spring 
back just as the trap went off. The jaws grazed his pad as he 
jumped. ‘There lay the trap exposed, and with it was a piece of 
waxed paper that had been used to cover the trigger mechanism 
and keep it clear of dirt. Waxed paper had been used so the 
water would not dissolve it. It was the crinkling of the waxed 
paper that had warned him. 

Tod left the bait alone. He did not know what other traps 
might be set there. Later, going far downstream, he came on the 
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familiar scent of rubber boots where the Man, afte 

; T wad: 
along the brook to leave no scent on either bank, had ies ad ng 
out. St Com, 

Though Tod came on several of these water se 
knew about them, and was never tempted again, F 
disappeared. 

Tod did discover there was plenty of good huntin 
banks of the stream, especially as spring progressed 
coming out of hibernation went there to drink. He used 
fallen hemlock log as a bridge, and after examining one te 
would cross over and try the other. As he approached the ie 
would make a quick run, leap on it from the side, and trot a... 
always putting his feet in the same places, then jump off. 

Early one morning, as he started across, he noticed two sticks 
were lying across the log about a foot apart. Tod instantly 
stopped and examined them. They were strange, though not 
startling. He sniffed carefully, but there was no man scent 
whatsoever. Also, there was no sign of a trap, and this log was 
solid wood where no trap could be buried. It must be safe. And 
yet—and yet! Tod recalled those sticks on either side of the scent 
post in the trail. Though he had seen the other fox jump over 
one of them and get caught, Tod had learned to connect traps 
with earth, and there was no earth here. He sat down and 
thought about it for a long time. While he sat, a rabbit came 
loping slowly along the near bank of the stream. 

Tod slumped down on the log and remained motionless, 
watching the rabbit. The rabbit was looking for new green 
stalks; not finding any, he went up the bank toward a stand of 
young willows that still had bark on them. As soon as he was 
gone, Tod slipped off the log. Running lightly and silently, he 
cut around behind his quarry, taking care to keep downwin® 
and then sneaked up on it. He saw the rabbit standing Its 
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4 legs trying t reach the still ungirdled bark. When the 
pine was looking away, Tod would lift himself and run forward 
eee but so low his belly was touching the ground, Then 
a drop flat again. Each time he made one of these swift 
ashes, he always stopped an some shallow depression or behind 
ome well-nigh invisible bit of cover. After a few mouthfuls, the 
re would turn his head to look around again, while Tod 
anneal stretched at full length, not a whi 
When the rabbit resumed feeding, Tod would slip forward 
another few yards. As he came closer, his advance was so 
imperceptible he scarcely seemed to move at all, yet the distance 
between him and his quarry gradually lessened. 

Finally the rabbit suspected something. He could see Tod 
quite well; though as long as the fox did not move, the rabbit did 
not recognize him as a fox. Yet there was definitely something 
there, and it seemed to be constantly coming nearer. Not 
alarmed but vaguely doubtful, the rabbit began to hop away. 
Then Tod charged. 

Fast as Tod was, the rabbit had seen the start of his rush out 
of the corner of its eye, and took off as only a frightened rabbit 
can. The stream was ahead of him, so the rabbit made for the log 
bridge, having often used it himself. He hit the bark, and with 
one great bound cleared the first stick. He gave a fearful piercing 
scream as the trap seized him, and tumbled off the log. 

Frantic with the excitement of the chase, Tod ran to the spot. 
The trap had fallen into the stream, the rabbit in it, and both 
had gone to the bottom, although the trap was still fastened to 
the log by its chain. Now Tod saw that a notch about a foot long 

ad been cut out of the log, the trap inserted, and then cleverly 
Concealed by moss and strips of thin bark. The whole business 
had been done by a man standing in the water and using gloves 


tubbed with hemlock so as to leave no scent. Though Tod would 


sker twitching. 
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have loved to reach the rabbit, he had no means of 
was reluctantly forced to continue his hunting, 
When spring came and his new vixen showed h 
female interest in holes, Tod decided this time * © tig 
location of the den himself. He was bent on igs Select ; 
even though he knew the Man and Copper were ¢ is littey 
mined to track him and the vixen down when ta. y dete. 
the helpless pups. Tod no longer felt confident of tied tg 
easily to outwit the Man or even the hound. Still, he a ie 
Tnly 


resolved to do his best. 
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